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ordinary, But let us consider now what the student
of language would have to do, if such forms as Yesr
and Yes'in were, for the first time, brought under
his notice. He would first have to trace them back
historically, as far as possible, to their more original
types, and if he discovered their connection with
Yes Sir and Yes Ma'm, he would point out how
such contractions were most likely to spring up in a
vulgar dialect. After having traced back the Yesr
and Jesm of the free African negroes to the idiom
of their former American masters, the etymologist
would next inquire how such phrases as Yes Sir
and Yes Madam came to be used on the American
continent.

Finding nothing analogous in the dialects of the
aboriginal inhabitants of America, he would be led,
by a mere comparison of words, to the languages of
Europe, and here again, first to the language of
England. Even if no historical documents had been
preserved, the documents of language would show
that the white masters whose language the ancestors
of the free Africans adopted during their servitude,
came originally from England, and, within certain
limits, it would even be possible to fix the time when
the English language was first transplanted to Ame-
rica. That language must have passed at least
the age of Chaucer before it migrated to the New
World. For Chaucer has two affirmative particles,
Jed and Yes, and he distinguishes between the two.
He uses Yes only in answer to negative questions.
For instance, in answer to ' Does he not go ?' he
would say Yes. In all other cases Chaucer uses Yea.